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Art. II. — The Decline of the Drama. 

(AN EPISTLE TO C*****S R*»*E FROM DION BOUCICAULT.) 

When you ask me, dear E , to afford some reason for the 

decline of the drama which we have witnessed during our time, 
I feel inclined to reply in the words of the Trojan exile : — 

" Quanquam animus meminiase horret luctuque refugit, 
Incipiam." 

It is comforting to reflect that the fine arts, together with every 
form of literature, — in truth, all the staple products of the brain, 
— have suffered a decline during the last half-century. There 
is a certain satisfaction in reflecting that the drama has been 
steadily declining for two thousand years, since Csesar, deploring 
the falling off in the Roman stage of his time, when compared 
with the Greek, stigmatized Terence as a half-bred (demidiatm) 
Menander. "We, dramatists of this age, can therefore hope there 
is a still lower depth in years to come, when we shall be regarded 
as men of stature by a pygmy posterity. 

The " Spectator," writing in the time of Queen Anne, deplores 
the degradation of the stage of that period. While criticising the 
rage for introducing real objects on the scene, whereby the atten- 
tion of the audience was diverted from serious consideration to 
silly entertainment, Addison says (I quote in brief) : — 

" Common-sense requires that there shall be nothing in the scenes 
and machinery which may appear childish or absurd. A little skill in 
criticism would inform us that shadows and realities ought not to be 
mixed together in the same piece, and that the scenes which are de- 
signed as the representation of nature should be filled with the resem- 
blance and not with the things themselves. If one would represent a 
wide champaign country filled with herds and flocks, it would be ridic- 
ulous to draw the country only upon the scenes and to crowd the sev- 
eral parts of the stage with sheep and oxen. This is joining together 
inconsistencies, and making the decoration partly real and partly im- 
aginary. As I was walking in the street about a fortnight ago, I saw 
a fellow carrying a cage full of little birds. Upon asking what he had 
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upon his shoulder, he told me that he had been buying sparrows for 
the theatre. ' Sparrows for the theatre ! What ! are they to be 
roasted?' 'No, no,' says the other, 'they are to enter towards the 
end of the first act, and to fly about the stage.' The sparrows were 
to act the part of singing birds in a grove, but though they flew in sight 
their music proceeded from a concert of flageolets and bird-calls, which 
were planted behind the scenes. At the same time it had been pro- 
posed to break down a part of the wall of the theatre and surprise the 
audience with a party of a hundred horse, and there was actually a 
project of bringing the New River into the house to be employed in 
waterworks. This project, I have since heard, is postponed till the 
summer season, when it is thought the coolness that proceeds from 
fountains and cascades will be more agreeable and refreshing to people 
of quality. In the mean time, to find out a more agreeable entertain- 
ment for the winter season, there will be introduced thunder and 
lightning, illuminations and fireworks, which the audience may look 
upon without catching cold, and indeed without danger of being burned, 
for there are several engines supplied with water and ready to play at 
a minute's warning in case any such accident should happen." 

If this paper were printed in the press of yesterday, not a word 
would need alteration to render Addison's remarks applicable to 
the dramatic entertainments of last week in London or in New 
York. 

Goldsmith, writing fifty years later, mourned over the departed 
greatness of the drama of 1770 as compared with the grandeur 
of the previous age of Addison. 

It may be that these critics failed to reflect that the drama is 
the necessary product of the age in which it lives, and of which it 
is the moral, social, and physical expression. It is divided into 
two classes. The first may be called the contemporaneous or real- 
istic drama, which is a reflex of the features of the period, where 
the personages are life-size, the language partakes of their reality, 
and the incidents are natural. The object of this drama is to pro- 
duce in the mind of the spectator sympathy with human suffering 
by effecting a perfect illusion that he is witnessing a destiny 
towards which the dramatis persona; are progressing. The other 
is the transcendental or unreal drama, where the personages are 
larger than life-size, their ideas and language more exalted than 
human conversation, and the incidents more important than we 
meet with in ordinary life. The object of this drama is to lift the 
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spectator into a high atmosphere, and to expand his moral stature 
by association with dramatis persona; of gigantic proportions. In 
this region the drama cannot produce perfectly the theatrical illu- 
sion, because we cannot sympathize with beings more noble than 
ourselves. The contemporaneous drama possesses an archaeological 
value. It is the only faithful record of its age. In it the features, 
expression, manners, thoughts, and passions, of its period are re- 
flected and retained. In the plays of this kind written during the 
sixteenth century by Marlowe, Ford, Shakespeare, Decker, Jonson, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger we are enabled to live and 
move amongst the society of the period. They recall to life the 
romantic characters, stately manners, and robust thought of the 
Elizabethan age. These heroic manners and aristocratic habits 
of expression were effaced by the Puritan incursion of the follow- 
ing century, when the Commonwealth depoetized the English 
people, and its rigidity and asceticism prepared them to welcome, 
as a relief, the licentious manners and exotic morals imported 
from France by the court of Charles II. The prose comedies of 
Wycherley and Congreve faithfully reflect the dissolute scenes and 
worthless characters of these times when sharpness of wit was pre- 
ferred to breadth or depth of thought. As the sword had replaced 
the battle-axe, so skill was preferred to strength. This prose 
comedy was the natural and living drama of that age ; but the 
depravity of Wycherley was not the fault of the writer but merely 
the reflex of the blemishes on the face of the society he portrayed, 
and the greatness of Shakespeare belonged in a very great degree 
to the grandeur of the period which gave him a score of competi- 
tors like Jonson, Massinger, Beaumont, and Fletcher, whose pres- 
ence alone provoked an almighty ardor and lashed his poetic 
soul into its supremes't effort. 

During the ensuing period, which reached to the end of the last 
century, a faint protest was made against the wanton stage of the 
Stuarts, in the shape of the Sentimental Drama. ' It will be re- 
membered that society, immediately preceding the great political 
upheaval that commenced with the American revolution in 1776 
and terminated with the consulate for life of Napoleon, exhibited 
the constitutional weakness that precedes dissolution. The senti- 
mental drama was the expression of this moribund state. It was 
not the robust muse of the Elizabethan nor the sprightly Aspasia 
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of the later period, but a lymphatic nymph, weak and decrepid as 
the social system she reflected, full of sampler virtue, — a well- 
bred muse 

" Who never did a naughty thing, 
Nor ever said a wise one." 

This kind of comedy fell piecemeal into the tomb about the same 
time that the feudal system, or what remained of it, was buried by 
the Eevolution. 

The Shakespearian age was meditative, aspiring, and romantic. 
Its literature was composed for the highly educated few. The 
ideal drama was to these times and manners born. This earth 
then afforded a home to fancy. In its untrodden forests and in 
its wildernesses it expanded a field for romantic adventure. The 
island of Prospero with its fantastic inhabitants was within the 
scope of imagination. The sylvan life in the forest of Ardennes 
was within the region of probability. The popular belief in witch- 
craft and ghosts being in full force, the scenes in " Macbeth," in 
the " Midsummer Night's Dream," and in " Eichard III." appeared 
neither grotesque nor impossible. The known world was small, 
and man by comparison seemed more important and of larger 
stature. His acts appeared more godlike, and he assumed a higher 
and nobler attitude. In that atmosphere the unreal drama breathed 
its native element, and was surrounded with all the means of ex- 
istence. As discovery enlarged our knowledge, man was belittled, 
until the hero became impossible. The unknown was explored 
and the ideal died a natural death. Wherefore our poets of this 
day appear to us rather an emanation of a bygone age into which 
their minds are translated ; and, clothed in its costume, they sing 
of bygone heroes in bygone language and with bygone turns of 
thought. A line may be drawn across the middle of the seven- 
teenth century to separate the grand old era of aspiring thought, 
when mankind turned their faces upward in meditation, from the 
modern active era of discovery when men turn their faces earth- 
ward in investigation. 

The love of letters, which for many centuries had been almost 
exclusively an ecclesiastical monopoly, suddenly seized upon the 
nobility of Europe. Even the fair sex caught the educational in- 
fection. Few classical scholars of the present could have held 
their own in a contest with the Princess Marguerite of Valois or 
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with the modest Lady Jane Grey. At this time the masses had 
little share in this intellectual estate, which was held, as the land 
of England is now held, by the aristocratic few. The intellectual 
gymnasium became the courtly fashion, the school taking the place 
of the tilt-yard. Hence the number and power of the poets and 
philosophers that age encouraged and therefore produced. 

The period of Dryden, Otway, Pope, and Addison may be dis- 
tinguished as the age of fine gentlemen; wit had descended from 
the presence-chamber to the coffee-houses, and had pot only lost its 
dignity but its decency. (About this time was invented the ma- 
chine which first undertook to replace the action of the human 
mind and produce thought. I mean the newspaper press. The 
destructive action of this invention on literature will be referred 
to further on.) 

During the last hundred years the mind of mankind has been 
eagerly devoted to the application of scientific discoveries to useful 
purposes, and particularly to the unification of political and com- 
mercial interests. Information has become a drug ; investigation 
has set bounds to romance and rendered fancy ridiculous. The 
whole world is plotted out and turned into real estate. The island 
of Prospero is a thriving settlement, and if Eosalind should tres- 
pass into the forest of Ardennes, a sturdy keeper would take her 
into custody. Even the spiritual world has been staked out into 
claims. The ghosts that visited the couch of Richard were spirits 
in which the Shakespearian public devoutly believed. Ghosts are 
now secured by patent and produced by machinery by Professor 
Pepper. Such is the positive generation that calls its drama into 
existence, requiring the mind of the dramatist to be practical, util- 
itarian, to be in sympathetic accord with the minds of the people. 
He must not consider anything too deeply ; his audience cannot 
follow him. He must not soar ; their prosaic minds, heavy with 
facts, cannot rise. He cannot roam ; their exact information turns 
him back at every step. I earnestly believe the human mind al- 
ways maintains the same average level. There is always a Homer, 
a Virgil, a Dante, and a Shakespeare in existence, but mankind is 
pleased not to call them forth. A great artistic passion prevailed 
three hundred years ago. The world, setting all other things aside, 
called forth painters and sculptors to beautify the temples of God 
and the palaces of princes, and immediately the great classic band 
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appeared, headed by Eubens, Titian, Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
Murillo. Such crops of great artists or great poets are not freaks 
of Nature, but the necessary results of human demand. If we 
have no such poets, painters, sculptors, or philosophers now, it is 
simply because the mind of the nineteenth century has other aspi- 
rations. So our Milton has been directed to dismount Pegasus and 
bestride the lightning which science has bridled, Shakespeare is 
occupied in editing a morning newspaper, Dante is exploring the 
Isthmus of Panama to locate an interoceanic canal, Bacon is 
trying to reach the North Pole, while Michael Angelo is inventing 
a sewing-machine. Great intellect, no longer meditative, is active. 
It has been diverted by command of the world to other objects 
and has accepted other functions. 

These, my dear E , seem to me the main cause for the de- 
cline of the drama, and why Hercules is a spinster. If it has 
descended below the level at which it ought to have rested, it owes 
its further decline to the destructive influence of the newspaper 
press. 

This literary machine was invented about a century ago. In the 
language of the turf, it was sired by Essay out of Flying Post. At 
first its object was simply to circulate news. Then it began to 
manufacture opinion. As mankind became more and more busy 
in commercial affairs they had less time for meditation, and it was 
very convenient to buy opinions ready made, and to have their 
minds made up for them without the trouble of consideration. So 
this machine soon came into universal use, and the slow craftsman 
of literature, the old-fashioned thinker, the weaver of sound, strong 
argument, finding no market for his laboriously fashioned brain- 
produce, became a press man. The inexorable machine now calls 
upon him for so much composition, not for thought He writes by 
the yard. It matters not whether his faculties are ill at ease or 
well-disposed, in vein or out of gear ; copy must be had. This daily 
milking of his brain, this eternal diarrhoea of thought, has debili- 
tated his mental system. He is under instructions to write for 
commonplace intellects, — that is, to treat his subjects in a shallow 
or showy manner, as " the impression " is only intended to live for 
one day. He is appreciated not for the truth of what he writes 
(that is a secondary matter), he is urged to be racy, and so learns 
to cover with pertness of style his baldness of treatment, and to 
put a satin face upon a shoddy argument. 
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I speak of the newspaper press as a literary man, and as it 
affects the constitution of literature. It is needless here to allude 
to its power and services as a cohesive agent in civilization. But 
to effect its purpose and to consolidate its dynasty, it was obliged 
to absorb our power as essayists and degrade our independence. 
We became subject to a training in which, it may be said, the march 
of intellect was regulated by the editorial goose step. By this 
means it raised a disciplined force, but by the process the race of 
literary heroes was extinguished. 

As the newspaper press has prospered, so in proportion have the 
poet, the novelist, and the dramatist disappeared. In the com- 
mencement of this century the list of authors, headed by Byron, 
Shelley, Moore, Scott, Sheridan, Colman, Bulwer, and Knowles 
formed but a few of the phalanx. Where are their compeers of 
this period ? They are private soldiers in the ranks of the press. 
Have you ever examined meditatively the counter of a bookseller ? 
Have you not found nine out of ten new works of fiction, dis- 
played there for sale, to be the product of female brains? Why 
do women almost monopolize this branch of literature ? The an- 
swer is that men are recruited for the ranks of the press. That 
is wherefore we see women doing their work in the fields of 
literature. 

But it may be remarked that surely some sturdy brain would 
rebel against this conscription and resolutely preserve its freedom. 
Such there are; but the press has, by depreciating the products 
of literature, cultivated millions of readers with no intelligence 
above or beyond the scope of a newspaper article. This multi- 
tudinous fry inhabit the shoals of thought, overwhelming the 
select few who still have stomach for works of greater reach and 
power. 

In the drama the mischievous influence of the press is still 
more fatal in its effects. It has superseded and displaced the band 
of critics that used to stand upon guard over the production of a 
new play or the appearance of a new actor. This self-elected 
troop of exercised and experienced folk, priding itself in its power 
and its office, wa3 cheerfully recognized by the rest of the public 
as a leader in taste. It was the body-guard of the drama. Its 
functions have been of late years usurped by the newspaper press, 
and the old critical band has been dissolved. Unfortunately the 
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newspaper critic is, and always has been, incapable of discharging 
these functions. I speak from a personal acquaintance with the 
most distinguished of these gentlemen that have misguided Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York during the last thirty years. 

The dramatic critic should be thoroughly acquainted with the 
principles and craft of dramatic composition, the art of acting, a 
student in dramatic literature, and an experienced spectator of 
performances. If he has not this storage in his mind he is no 
more than one of the audience, perverted by a little knowledge. 
In a theatrical performance there is a perfect fusion of the author 
and actor. It is a nice appreciation only that can detect whether 
the merit of the author or the craft of the actor creates the effect, 
or how much applause is due to the one or the other. Again it 
requires a fine perception to follow a scene and discover through 
the misconception of the actor what the author really meant. 
Again, actors will from mere wantonness or idleness fail to deliver 
the words of their parts, and substitute their own ; dramatic 
critics should be able at once to detect this impertinent chatter, 
distinguished by its flippancy from the more careful composition 
of the author's work. Yet I have known many instances where 
eminent newspaper critics have failed conspiciiously in their judg- 
ment of plays at a first performance, attributing merit to the 
dramatist that properly belonged to the actor, and praising the 
performer for effects that really belonged to the author; some- 
times eulogizing gross artistic vices, thereby encouraging the actor 
in his worst faults, and striking, as it were, his vices into his con- 
stitution. 

It has happened to me to address an eminent artist on the morn- 
ing after a first performance with the complaint that not only had 
he misrepresented the character confided to him, but that he had 
altered it and had interpolated language of his own to the detri- 
ment of the play. He answered this reproach by directing my 
attention to the columns of the London " Times," where his per- 
formance was eulogized, and the success of the play attributed 
largely to his buffoonery. 

The editor of a newspaper regards the drama as a popular and 
trivial resort, and issues directions to his subordinate who " does 
the theatre " to be kind and say everything pleasant. This kind- 
ness is fatal to the best interests of the drama. The critic " must 
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be cruel only to be kind." Again, the theatres occupy a large 
space in the advertising columns of the press, and the newspaper 
is a commercial, not a literary enterprise. So the proprietor must 
take care of his customers, and the hired scribe writes as he is bid. 

As a low state of health is liable to let in a score of maladies, so 
a low state of the drama has developed the commercial manager. 
This person in most instances received his education in a bar-room, 
possibly on the far side of the counter. The more respectable may 
have been gamblers. Few of them could compose a bill of the 
play where the spelling and grammar would not disgrace an urchin 
under ten years of age. These men have obtained possession of 
first-class theatres, and assume to exercise the artistic and literary 
functions required to select the actors, to read and determine the 
merit of dramatic works, and preside generally over the highest and 
noblest efforts of the human mind. The great theatres of London 
are filled by men of this class who have thus succeeded to the 
curule chairs of John Philip Kemble, Eichard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Macready, George Colman, and Charles Kean. To the commer- 
cial manager we owe the introduction of the burlesque, opera bouffe, 
and the reign of buffoonery. We owe him also the deluge of 
French plays that set in with 1842, and swamped the English 
drama of that period. 

For example: the usual price received by Sheridan, Knowles, Bul- 
wer, and Talfourd at that time for their plays was £500. I was a 
beginner in 1841, and received for my comedy, "London Assurance," 
£ 300. For that amount the manager bought the privilege of play- 
ing the work for his season. Three years later I offered a new play 
to a principal London theatre. The manager offered me £100 for 
it. In reply to my objection to the smallness of the sum he re- 
marked, " I can go to Paris and select a first-class comedy ; having 
seen it performed, I feel certain of its effect. To get this comedy 
translated will cost me £25. Why should I give you £300 or 
£500 for your comedy of the success of which I cannot feel so 
assured ?" The argument was unanswerable and the result inev- 
itable. I sold a work for £ 100 that took me six months' hard work 
to compose, and accepted a commission to translate three French 
plays at £50 apiece. This work afforded me child's play for a fort- 
night. Thus the English dramatist was obliged either to relinquish 
the stage altogether or to become a French copyist. 
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But the most irreparable loss inflicted on the stage by this 
management was the loss of tradition. From the earliest days 
there existed in the leading theatres of London groups of actors 
inhabiting Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and Haymarket Theatres, 
these being especially entitled to perform the highest class of 
drama, for which they had the monopoly, and consequently com- 
panies of artists were selected for the object of cultivating legiti- 
mate comedy and tragedy. These actors were the lineal artistic 
descendants of the great tragedians and comedians who preceded 
them on the same stages. The prompt-books were heirlooms of 
the art. From hand to hand, from mouth to mouth, the move- 
ment and gestures of every scene and every play were transmitted 
from generation to generation. The way in which Garrick or Bet- 
terton acted a certain part was compared with the manner and 
treatment of their predecessors in it, and the best parts of each 
performance were retained and employed by John Philip Kemble. 
He in turn was studied by Cooke and Young, who transmitted 
their traditions to Kean and Macready. The grouping of the 
actors on the stage, their relations to each other, their movements 
and gestures, all the product of the careful study of two or three 
centuries, formed this artistic treasure which we call tradition; 
and all this is utterly lost. The commercial manager having dis- 
banded these leading companies of artists, all the wealth of the 
past has been dispersed. 

Some thirty-five years ago I saw " Twelfth Mght " played at 
Covent Garden Theatre in London. Miss Ellen Tree played Viola; 
Farren was the Malvolio ; Keeley, Harley, Bartley, and Mrs. Humby 
filled the comic parts. I forget the cast, however, but I remember 
perfectly the action and movement of the play. A few weeks 
ago the same comedy was performed in New York. Miss Neilson 
was the Viola. It was sadly misrepresented from beginning to 
end. The actors knew their parts, but did not understand their 
characters. The movement presented a confusion not unlike an 
amateur performance, where each person betrays an awkward cir- 
cumspective doubt that there is something wrong somewhere. 
There had been, in truth, no skilled interpreter of the play to reg- 
ulate the movement, no stage manager to instruct the performer 
how his or her part should be played. It was a muddle, where 
both audience and actors were equally in helpless ignorance of 
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the author. The following day the New York press dilated on the 
perfection of the performance, being the most ignorant of the three. 

These, my dear R , appear to be some of the reasons for the 

decline and fall of the drama of late years. There are three con- 
stituent factors in the drama: the author who writes, the actor 
who performs, and the public that receives. Of these three the 
public is the most important, for it calls into existence the other 
two as infallibly as demand creates supply. When our people 
shall demand the highest class of dramatic entertainment, a Shake- 
speare and a Garrick will appear. Until then, my dear friend, 
the world will rest contented with such poor things as you and 
me. 

Dion Boucioault. 



